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A Phoenician Royal Inscription. — By Charles C. Torrey, 
Professor in Yale University," New Haven, Conn. 

In the summer of the year 1900, a number of stones, bearing 
the same Phoenician inscription in somewhat varied form, were 
unearthed near Sidon. They formed part of an extensive ruin, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected until accident 
brought it to light. 

The locality is somewhat less than two miles north of the 
modern city, half way up the slope of the hills, which face the 
sea and are here about half a mile distant from it. At this 
point the Auwaly river breaks through, and the hills rise very 
abruptly from it, especially on the south side, where the ruin 
just mentioned was discovered. It has long been known that 
large buildings of some sort must have stood in this neighbor- 
hood, for great blocks of hewn stone have been found, in con- 
siderable number, on either side of the river. The bridge 
which crosses the Auwaly here is built in part of such blocks, 
the position of the marginal draft on some of them showing that 
they were not originally intended for their present place. 

There is good reason to believe that the ancient city of Sidon 
extended far beyond the limits of the present city, especially to 
the northward. Indeed, we have some evidence that it reached 
even to the locality just described. The geographer Dionysius 
Periegetes (third or fourth century A.D.) says of Sidon, in an 
oft-quoted passage, that it was situated "on the Bostrenus." 
It is quite beyond question that the Auwaly river is here meant, 
but few in modern times have been disposed to believe that the 
old city actually extended so far; see, for example, the article 
"Bostrenus" in the new edition of Pauly's Real-Eneyclopcidie. 
It is quite possible, however, that the statement of Dionysius 
was literally accurate; at any rate, the evidence now brought to 
light must re-open the question. 

The discovery of the inscriptions was on this wise. Work- 
men engaged in removing the stones of a large wall which had 
been partially uncovered came upon a block with an inscribed 
face. No sooner had this been removed than another, similarly 
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inscribed, was found. Others followed, until (as was reported) 
five in all had been taken out. 1 

Happening to be in Sidon soon after this, in the fall of 1900, 
and hearing of the discovery of the inscriptions, I visited the 
spot several times, and also managed, after some difficulty, to 
get sight of one of the inscribed stones — the same one which is 
reproduced in the present article, though its two pieces were 
then in different localities, and it was not until some time later 
that I was able (thanks to the help of Professor Jewett, of the 
University of Minnesota) actually to get possession of it. A 
rather poor squeeze made from one of the other stones gave 
valuable help. The inscription presented the usual proportion 
of difficulties, though nearly every letter could be made out 
with tolerable certainty. All its most important features, how- 
ever, were plain at the first glance. The building from which 
the stones had been taken was a temple, built and dedicated to 
the god Esmun by Bad- c Astart, King of Sidon, "grandson of 
King Esmun c azar." The points of contact with the Esmun- 
'azar inscription were also sufficiently obvious, and seemed to 
furnish a clue to the relative position occupied by this king Bad- 
'Astart in the Sidonian dynasty already partially known. The 
new inscription thus proved to be one of no ordinary importance. 

As for the temple-ruin, the little that could be seen consisted of 
portions of two parallel walls running east and west. Each was 
built of nearly cubical blocks of limestone, from three to four 
feet in thickness. The upper wall consisted of two courses of 
stone ; that is, was seven or eight feet in thickness. The lower 
wall, perhaps fifty yards further down the slope of the hill, was 
still more massively built. The whole edifice, thus solidly con- 
structed, and of such imposing dimensions, was situated just at 
the turn of the mountain, where the river valley opens out into 
the narrow maritime plain. It is an ideal site for a temple, the 
outlook embracing a wide strip of the sea, the picturesque river 
below, and the whole extent of the deep valley beyond; it is, 
moreover, the one spot near Sidon where a comparatively unob- 
structed view eastward is to be had. 

I was unable to gain sufficiently exact information as to the 
position of the inscribed stones in the wall (it was the lower 

1 Regarding the subsequent discovery of a sixth stone, see below, 
p. 173. 
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wall) where they were found. Of this, however, I was repeat- 
edly assured by workmen who had seen them in situ, that they 
occupied no typical position, but that the inscribed face was 
sometimes uppermost, and again beneath, or on one of the per- 
pendicular sides. All five were found very near together, the 
blocks containing them being of the same general shape and size 
as those already described, and situated in the core of the wall, 
so that no one of them could have been seen when the edifice 
was completed. 

The inscription was not exactly the same in all cases. On 
two of the stones it was practically identical with the one which 
I was so fortunate as to secure; the only differences, so far as I 
could ascertain, being due to peculiarities of orthography, or to 
the carelessness of the stone-cutter. My knowledge of one of 
these two (which I shall cite, for convenience, as Inscription B) 
was gained from an imperfect copy — not a squeeze — made by one 
who was quite unable to read the inscription; the other — the 
one from which the squeeze above mentioned was made — I was 
permitted to see on one occasion, but only for a moment, not 
long enough to enable me to study it, or even to make a hasty 
copy. This latter inscription, a very carefully executed and 
well-preserved specimen, exhibited one or two forms of letters 
which were so peculiar as to lead me to doubt its genuineness ; 
these doubts I have since withdrawn, however, and shall have 
occasion to refer to it (citing it as Inscription C) once or twice 
in the sequel. On a fourth stone (Inscription D) — to judge 
again from a single copy — the wording was somewhat abridged ; 
moreover, in this case just half of the inscription was missing, 
and it was evident that it had originally occupied two adjacent 
stones, in two long lines and the beginning of a third, instead 
of filling five or six lines on a single stone. Regarding the fifth 
stone which was reported to have been found I could gain no 
information at all. Possibly it may have contained the missing 
half of the two lines just mentioned. 1 

It remains to describe the stone containing the inscription 
(designated as A) which is published and commented upon in 
the following pages. 

1 All of these stones were " on the market," and at least two of them 
had left Sidon before my arrival. I do not know what has become of 
any one of them excepting the one which I myself purchased. 
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It is a slab of soft limestone, three and one-half feet in length, 
one foot and eleven inches wide, and five inches thick. It 
seems to have been sawn from one of the blocks described 
above as forming the building units of the temple, and to have 
been accidentally broken in the process, so that it now consists 
of two pieces, which join fairly well. Fortunately, this break 
has not obliterated any letters which cannot be supplied with 
certainty. In the lower right-hand corner, a piece which con- 
tained several letters or parts of letters has been broken away. 
The surface of the stone is not evenly weathered, but is some- 
what more worn towards the left side. For this reason, a 
number of the characters on the smaller piece are nearly oblit- 
erated, while those on the larger fragment are for the most part 
very distinct. 

The inscription is in four and one-half lines, the number of 
letters to the line varying between nineteen and twenty-four. 
The end of the line happens in each case to coincide with the 
end of a word. 1 The characters used are of a type identical 
with that which appears in the inscriptions of Tabnit and 
Esmun'azar. The only letter whose shape seems to deserve 
special mention is the 3 which stands at the beginning of the 
fourth line. So far as its form is concerned, it might well be a •) 
(though somewhat long, and with not quite the usual slant) ; 
but if I am right in my understanding of the passage, the letter 
is a form of 3, differing but very slightly, after all, from the 
one which is seen at the end of the first line. 

The workmanship is generally very good, though occasionally 
a trifle careless. The letters were originally colored with red 
paint, which still appears very distinctly in the better preserved 
parts of the stone, and can often be found by lightly scratching 
the surface in the more weathered portions. 

The text of the inscription follows. Letters destroyed either 
wholly or partially by the accidental breaking of the stone are 
indicated by square brackets [ ] ; letters which cannot be clearly 
made out or which for any reason should be designated as 
uncertain, by a dot placed above. 



1 In the parallel inscriptions, on the other hand, it happens in several 
cases that a word is divided between two lines. 
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>S jnj S ^r [ n ] ann f s^n^nxa 

This I should divide as follows: 

p k>n ^o pxb ejen pa Don Dotr 
'^n 1 ? p r nan m* neu nib 

Translation. * 

The king Bad-'Astart, king of the Sidonians, grandson of the 
king | Esmun 'azar, king of the Sidonians; reigning in 2 Sidon- 
on-the-Sea, | High Heavens, [and] the Resep District, belong- 
ing to Sidon ; who built | this house like the eyrie of an eagle ; 
(he) built it for his god, | Esmun, the Holy Lord. 

Commentary. 

Line 1. Regarding the name Bad- (or Bod-) 'Astart, "O 
nint^i? "Offshoot (or Branch) of Astarte," see Lidzbarski, 
Handbuch der nordsemitischen EpigrapMk, p. 134, note 4. A 
king of Sidon bearing this name is known to us from the inscrip- 
tion CIS. I 4. On the question whether our king is to be iden- 
tified with this one, or with either "Strato" mentioned by 
Greek writers, see below. 

The word ^O, in the middle of the line, is entirely broken 
away. 

DJ1¥ as usual for the people, or the political unity (as almost 
always on the coins of Sidon, for example) ; for the city itself, 

1 It is hardly necessary to say that this translation is offered as an 
attempt, not as the final solution. No one can realize more keenly than 
I the uncertain character of many of the conclusions which are reached 
in the following pages. 

2 Or, ruling over. 

vol. xxiii. 11 
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p!£ 5 so in lines 2 and 3 — in the latter case, the city inclusive of 
its outlying districts. The letters of the word are all distinctly 
legible. 

IttttOBW "l^O p p, "Grandson of King ESmun'azar." The 
very same words in the Esmun'azar inscription, line 14. As 
will soon appear, the coincidence is not merely verbal, but the 
same king — the one known to us as Esmun'azar I. — is meant in 
both inscriptions. It is unfortunate for us that Bad-'Astart 
should have omitted to give the name of his father. It would 
not be difficult to imagine a plausible reason for the omission, 
even if we suppose the father to have been King Tabnit. It is 
possible, however, that the latter was the uncle of Bad-'Astart, 
not his father. See further below. 

Line #. D* PlXD* In Inscription C, this is written D* p¥3K, 
that is, this text affords us a new example of the rare 
form 3K of the preposition 3, a fortunate circumstance. It is 
plain that D* pi? is the equivalent of the phrase D* TIN p¥, 
which occurs twice (lines 16 and 18) in the Esmun'azar inscrip- 
tion. 1 In the latter passages, there is nothing to show that the 
phrase meant anything more definite than ' the parts of Sidon 
adjoining the sea.' In the new inscription, on the other hand, 
if my reading of it is not erroneous, three separate and definite 
districts "belonging to Sidon" are mentioned by name ; and 
in such a way as to imply that these three districts comprised in 
themselves ail the territory properly included within the limits 
of the city. The name "Sidon-on-the-Sea," as the designation 
of one (and apparently the principal one) of these districts, 
suggests first of all the cape on which the modern city stands. 
Here, of course, was the citadel, and the most important part, 
of the ancient city, and it is highly probable that this was the 
D* ]1)t of our inscriptions. The district bearing this name 
may, however, have included also an adjoining portion of the 
maritime plain ; see further below. 

Line S. DD1 DOt^. 2 An extremely interesting phrase, 
especially because it at once suggests the problematic DTWODSP 



1 For a third (probable) variation of this phrase, see below, page 172. 

2 The reading of Inscription C is noteworthy here. In the second 
D of DDE** tne shank of the letter slants sharply to the right, and the 
top has a somewhat unusual shape ; the resulting character does not 
closely resemble any known Phoenician letter (it certainly is not D). 
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of the Esmun'azar inscription (lines 16 and 17), with which it 
is certainly to be connected. As the name of a district — which 
seems to be absolutely required in the Bad-'Astart inscription — 
it can only have designated the heights just back of Sidon, 
including probably in that case a strip of hill-country extend- 
ing as far northward as the city itself extended. The name 
" High Heavens " is a fanciful one, it is true ; but abundant 
parallels in this regard can be found among Semitic place-names. 
Regarding the use of the twice-repeated DT7N DDC in the 
Esmun'azar inscription, I confess to some perplexity. This 
much, indeed, seems now to be established by the new evidence, 
that the letters are to be divided in the way just indicated, 
DDfc* being the noun, "heavens," and DTlK (DTK??) the 
attributive adjective, "glorious, mighty." 1 Two difficulties 
seem to stand in the way of regarding this phrase as merely 
another form of the name given by the Sidonians to the hill- 
district of their city : (1) We should expect the form of a 
proper name such as this to be fixed, not variable ; (2) the 
meaning "hill-district," while it suits the context admirably in 
Esm., line 17, does not, at first sight, seem to be in place in 
line 16. But these two difficulties are more apparent than real. 
As for the variation in the form of the name, such unstable 
usage in the case of local designations is very frequently met 
with, 2 especially where the name has been only a short time in 
use, as may well have been true in this case. It is possible, of 
course (though the supposition is not a necessary one), that the 
district was first named in this way in the time of Bad-'Astart, 
and that the adjective 0T\, "high, lofty," was very soon im- 
proved to the more high-sounding Tlfrf, "glorious, mighty." 
As for the context of the word in Esm., line 16, the whole pas- 
sage (lines 16, 17) runs as follows : "It was we who built . . . . 1S 

Moreover, in QJJT the second letter is not Q, but * ! These singular 
variations, with the reading ^ for j^ in line 4 (see below), and one or 
two minor peculiarities, seemed to me at first to prove beyond question 
that Inscription C was a forgery. I am inclined now to think that even 
such blunders as these may have been possible for a Phoenician stone- 
cutter. My copies of B and D (untrustworthy, to be sure) both give 

1 Compare the use of this adjective in Esm. line 9, Ma 'sub line 6. 

2 The variation between Q> p^f and Q> Y*M 'y, in these same 
inscriptions, is a somewhat similar case. 
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the temple of 'Astart in Sidon-on-the Sea, and who made 'Astart 
to dwell in DTlK DDC ; and it was we 17 who built a temple to 

Esmun in the mountain, and made him dwell in DOB* 

DTT}<." At first sight, one temple only seems to be thought of 
in line 16, as only one is intended in line 17 ; and in that case, 
D*T1N DDK* could not be the name of the hill-district. But 
the wording in line 16 is not quite parallel to that in line 17 ; 
notice the repetition of the name c Astart. It is more probable 
that two temples are intended in line 16, one in the sea-district 
and another in the hills overlooking the city. Recollect that 
the mother of Esmun 'azar was a priestess of 'Astart ; it must 
be borne in mind also that the verb 2£J^ in such passages as 
these may be a technical term referring to some special cere- 
mony, which might have the nature either of the dedication of 
a new building or of the re-dedication of an old building. In 
view of all these facts, it seems to me that no other theory can 
hold its ground against this one, that DOT DOtJ^ and DOC 
Q*nN are merely slightly differing forms of the same phrase, 
which is everywhere to be regarded as the proper name of the 
hill-district included in the city of Sidon. 1 

flt£H y IN, "The District of Resep (or Resup)." If the 
designation D* ?"!!? included merely the cape where the modern 
city stands, it is easy to determine the position and the approxi- 
mate limits of the £]SJH fHN. It could only be the region 
lying east and north of the cape, the strip of nearly level plain 
between the mountains and the sea, running northward perhaps 
as far as the Auwaly river. 2 We should then have three dis- 
tricts which are topographically very well defined, and which 
would comprise all the territory that we know to have been 



1 Why the word DOJ^ should have been chosen, in naming this dis- 
trict, it is perhaps useless to conjecture. Flights of fancy are not 
easily followed. But the use of the adjective D*n{< seems to show 
that the meaning of DO£J> in the phrase was neither simply " skies " 
nor "heights." Perhaps the region was thought of as being in an 
especial degree the ' abode of the gods.' It would be strange, indeed, 
if it had not contained a number of conspicuous temples. And finally, 
it is quite possible that the designation was very short-lived, and 
employed in its day chiefly by the members of this royal family. 

2 This region is now occupied, for the most part, by the famous 
orange groves of Sidon ; but traces of the old city are still to be found, 
here and there, if the spade goes far below the surface. 
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included in the city proper. The plain to the southward seems 
to have been used only as a burying-ground. It is, of course, 
possible that the term D* [fltf] |1¥ included more than the 
cape ; on this supposition, any attempt to determine the limits of 
the three districts must be fruitless. 

p¥D- The crack passes directly through the letter Q, so as 
to efface the perpendicular stroke across the top line. I have 
therefore marked it with a dot, although the reading is practi- 
cally certain. 

^JJ'D. Of the two dotted letters, the first is entirely gone, 
but the hole in the stone is of such a shape and size as to show 
that the missing character must have been either t& or ^. The 
*? following is practically certain, for the horizontal line, with 
the angle at the left, remains distinct, and it is quite plain that 
the letter was not continued downwards. My copies of B and 
C both read ^{J* here ; in D, this part of the inscription is miss- 
ing. Compare the use of ^{^Q (participial noun, as here) in 
Esm. line 9. The word is evidently to be connected with the 
preceding, not with the following; p &H begins a new clause. 
The preposition 3 in p¥3 (line 2), whose force extends also 
over the following names of the Sidonian districts, may be 
either the preposition of place, "ruler in Sidon-on-the-Sea, 
&c", or the complement of the verbal idea, "ruling over" 
these districts. 

p. My copy of C reads }f in the place of these two letters, 
and this reading seems to be confirmed by the squeeze. But 
the squeeze is quite untrustworthy at this point; and as my 
copy was made from memory (see above) and before I had 
translated this part of the inscription, the variant reading 
deserves little confidence, especially as both letters are perfectly 
plain on stone A. 

Line 4.. i&WliO. On the form of the 3, see above, page 
160. In what follows, T might be read (twice) instead of \ 
but no plausible reading would result, so far as I can see. On 
the other hand, the comparison of this temple, perched in its 
commanding position on the spur of the mountain, with "the 
eyrie of an eagle " would be a happy one, though something of 
an exaggeration, ijf is probably T|>f (or "|jf), "rock," so that 
"\tffi ^1? is the rock or crag where the eagle dwells. 

riDH. The letters are somewhat widely separated, but all 
three are very distinctly legible. In place of the fl, Inscription 
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C gives distinctly and unmistakably ^1, the upright stroke of 
the character being unusually long. 

?3. If I have divided the text correctly, this word begins a 
new clause, the preceding noun fl3 being the direct object of 
the V2 at the end of line 3. The object is then understood with 
the verb in line 4. Inscription D ends with the words JTN 
J /"On? which stand at the beginning of line 3 (the preceding 
words, in the second half of line 2, are missing; see above). 

^N 1 ?. The * is hardly legible. All this portion of the stone 
is very much weathered. 

Line 5. [[OB'N 1 ?]. The £J> is almost entire, and the upper 
part of the is preserved; both letters are unmistakable. The 
remaining space at the beginning of the line was of course 
occupied by the two characters ifo. 

jnp *1SJ^. An accident to the stone has somewhat obscured 
the lower part of the p. ")tf is probably "){J^ 5 " lord/' though 
the word has not been found elsewhere in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions. £J*1p might be either adjective or noun (as usually in 
Hebrew), but is probably the former, whose plural occurs in 
the expression DBHp D^N, "holy gods," Esm. 9, 22. Finally, 
the whole phrase, t&lp "1£J> JOC^N 1 ?, finds an extremely inter- 
esting and important parallel in the passage Esm. 17, where the 
reading given by Lidzbarski (Handbuch, p. 418) is "f" |J3B^N7 
Unp. It would be obvious, even without further evidence, 
that the Bad-'Astart inscription furnishes the true reading of 
this hitherto doubtful passage ; there is, however, additional 
evidence sufficient to prove not only the identity of the two 
phrases, but also to show that one and the same temple is men- 
tioned in the two passages, as will appear in the sequel. 



Several noteworthy verbal coincidences with the Esmun'azar 
inscription have been pointed out in the preceding pages ; and 
when it is remarked in addition that king Bad-'Astart styles 
himself a "grandson of Esmun'azar," 1^0^ p |3, the 
probability becomes very strong that we have found a new 
member of the famous dynasty. Fortunately, however, the 
evidence is such as to lead to much more definite conclusions, 
and the value of the new inscription is enhanced accordingly. 
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As has already been observed, above, it is the passage Esm. 
line 17 which affords the all-important point of connection with 
our inscription. The full text of the passage is as follows : 

♦»B>n iro ^t \v tnp ie> fosrx 1 ? ro pa srx prow 

DTlN DOSJ* ; "And it was we who built a temple to Esmun 
the Holy Lord, by the spring t ? t ?*|*, in the mountain, and made 
him to dwell in [the district] DTlN DOB*." The detailed man- 
ner of the description of this particular temple is noticeable ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance for us, for it enables us to 
recognize with certainty in this house for Esmun, of which the 
queen-mother Em- (or Am-)'Astart, speaking for herself and her 
dead son, says, "we built it," the very same temple whose ruin 
now stands on the hill above the Auwaly river. The coincidences 
already noticed, that the temple was in each case 4 ' in the moun- 
tain" and dedicated "to Esmun the Holy Lord," might not 
be sufficient of themselves to put the identification beyond 
question ; but when the remaining item of the description, the 
mention of a " spring " ("JTK 1 W ; however the second word of 
this phrase may be translated), is added, the proof is quite con- 
clusive. There is only one spring of any importance in all the 
mountain district adjoining Sidon, and that one is on the hill- 
side near the Bad-'Astart ruin. It is about two hundred yards 
distant, in the direction of Sidon, in a recess of the mountain 
slightly below the level of the temple, and in full view from it. 
The fountain itself is now quite concealed from sight, for it lies 
well below the surface of the ground, and its waters disappear 
at once, but reappear a dozen paces to the northwest, where 
the mouth of a tunnel, now hidden by bushes, is seen in the 
hillside. From this point the waters are led by a remarkable 
subterranean aqueduct straight through the mountain to the 
gardens of the city. 1 

1 1 could see nothing to indicate that the fountain itself had its origin 
in a similar tunnel-aqueduct, but this may possibly have been the case, 
water being conducted hither from some point on the Auwaly far to 
the eastward. Supposing this to have been true, the present argument 
would not be affected, for the juxtaposition of artificial spring and 
temple would be the best of evidence that the aqueduct was of Phoe- 
nician origin. It may be that the problematic ^"p contained some 
reference to this most important bit of engineering. Is it not possible to 

fall back on the Arabic J^, ''lead, conduct," and interpret ^"l * ]$> 
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The temple on the "Bostrenus", then, is included in the list 
of buildings claimed by Em-'Astart and her son. It is of course 
beyond question, however, that Bad-'Astart, and not Esmun- 
'azar II., was the one who built the house ; or rather, — to speak 
accurately, — that he was the one who began the work and car- 
ried it on for some time, whether he finished it or not. It fol- 
lows, that the reign of Bad-'Astart came between those of 
Tab nit and Esmun'azar II. ; in all probability, his was the only 
reign in that interval. The time during which he occupied the 
throne must have been brief, probably only a few years, for we 
know that Esmun'azar was quite young (perhaps a mere boy) at 
the time of his accession. It is perhaps most likely that Bad- 
'Astart was the elder brother of Esmun'azar, though he may 
have been his half-brother, and possibly was not the son of 
Tabnit at all. 1 Supposing him to have been the son of the 
last-named king, we should gain at least one more bit of infor- 
mation as to his personal history. King Tabnit himself died in 
middle life ; 2 and even his eldest son must have been a young 
man at the time of the father's death. 

"fountain that is conducted," "conduit-spring"? We could then 
compare the name of the Jerusalem aqueduct, fifoty . 

1 In this case, the fact that Bad-'Astart omits the name of his father 
in the inscription would receive a probable explanation, namely, that 
the latter never occupied the throne. 

2 As the evidence on which this statement rests is not generally 
known, I subjoin it here : When the sarcophagus of Tabnit was ex- 
humed, in the year 1887, and the lid was removed, the body of the king 
was found to be in a very good state of preservation. It was lying in a 
brownish-colored, somewhat "oily" fluid, which nearly filled the sar- 
cophagus. The eyes were gone ; the nose, lips, and the most prominent 
part of the thorax, which had not been covered by the liquid, had 
decayed away ; in other respects, however, the corpse was like that of 
a man only recently buried. It was but slightly emaciated ; plenty of 
flesh remained on both face and limbs, and the skin was soft to the 
touch. The vital organs and viscera had not been removed (a note- 
worthy circumstance), and were perfectly preserved. Dr. Shibly 
Abela, of Sidon, a physician of education and experience, remarked 
that the face showed traces of small-pox; it was not apparent, 
however, that the king had died of that disease. The color of the skin 
was described as somewhat "coppery," the tinge being perhaps due to 
the influence of some substance, or substances, held in solution by the 
enveloping fluid. The fluid itself may have been partly, or even 
wholly, rain-water, which finds its way into most of the tombs about 
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As for the assertion of Em-'Astart, "We built" the temple, 
it may be explained in more than one way. This daughter of 
Esmun'azar I., and priestess of 'Astart, may well have coop- 
erated with the young king Bad- 'Astart in this undertaking 
(especially if he was her own son), or even have been the mov- 
ing spirit in it. More probably, however, the words of the 
epitaph are literally true, the fact being that Bad- 'Astart died 
before the work was finished, whereupon the queen-mother and 
her son completed the building and inducted the god Esmun 
into his new abode. 

The genealogical table of the Esmun'azar dynasty, as now 
known to us, would therefore have the following form : 

Esmun'azar I. 

I _ 



Tabnit Em-'Astart 



I \ 

Bad- 'Astart Esmun'azar II. 

It is an interesting question, whether the name of this same 
king Bad- 'Astart is known to us from any other source. 
Neither one of the two kings mentioned by Greek writers under 
the name " Strato " (Sr/Darcov) can be thus identified. The first 
of these was the well known friend of the Athenians, who 
reigned in the first half of the fourth century B.C. The length 
and character of his reign would ill accord with what we know 
of the brief career of young Bad- 'Astart. The date of this 



Sidon ; but in any case it is evident, from the facts just given, that the 
body of the king had been skilfully embalmed. I do not know that 
any similar case has ever been observed and reported. After the body 
had been removed from the sarcophagus and exposed to the sun, it 
decomposed and shrunk to withered skin and bones in a very short 
time. 

My chief authority for these facts is the Rev. William K. Eddy, of 
Sidon, a keen observer and cautious reporter, who was one of the few 
who saw and touched the body of Tabnit when it was first exposed to 
view. Mr. Eddy was positive in his opinion that the king, at the time 
of his death, had not passed middle life ; the face, he thought, was 
that of a man of less than fifty years of age. 
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Strato, moreover, is probably more than half a century earlier 
than that of the Esmun'azar dynasty — though this is a matter 
still in dispute. And finally, if the Delos bilingual inscription 
(CIS. I 114) can be admitted as evidence, 1 the Phoenician 
name, of which Sr/Darwv was the accepted Greek representative 
(not ' corruption'), was in this case not ^a^-'Astart, but 'Abd- 
'Astart. 

The other "Strato " named by the Greek writers is the mon- 
arch who was reigning in Sidon at the time when Alexander the 
Great invaded Phoenicia, and who was deposed at that time. 
It is plain that this king, also, may be left out of account here. 

In the Phoenician inscription CIS. I 4, on the other hand, it 
is quite likely that we may recognize our temple-builder. The 
inscription is that of a Sidonian king Bad-'Astart. The stone 
containing it is now in the Louvre. The text runs as follows : 

afriD neo y&D mo 

mne>y nn p d djhv 

pa pts> rvN DJnv ^» 

mntw 1 ? *?vfr f - - 

Passing through Paris in the summer of 1901, I had an oppor- 
tunity to re-examine this inscription with some care. All of 
the letters in the transcription given above are quite certain, 
with the possible exception of the f in line 5. The *? in line 1 
has been broken away, but can be supplied with certainty. Of 
the seven or eight other letters of the inscription which are 
more or less obliterated, each one is placed beyond the reach of 
doubt by the traces which remain 2 or by the context ; in almost 
every case, the evidence of both kinds is quite satisfactory. In 
the lower right-hand corner of the stone, a large piece has been 
broken away, and the gap extends into the beginning of the fifth 
line. At the very beginning of the line, before the letter J, there 
is space sufficient for two letters ; too large a space for a single 



1 It is at all events the inscription of a Phoenician king, named 
PC\t\Wy !%}?> who was friendly to the Greeks, and lived in the fourth 
century B.C. (judging from the Greek palaeographical evidence). 

2 The portion of the letter *£ which remains at the end of line 4, for 
example, could not possibly be a part of any other character. 
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letter (judging from the scale of those adjacent), and not large 
enough for three. The editors of the inscription in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Semiticarum have adopted the Strange conclusion 
that no letters ever stood in this space ; the main reason for the 
conclusion being evidently this, that their translation would 
admit of no word between T^IK and J. But the traces of at 
least one letter can be seen with perfect distinctness, and I think 
it is hardly claiming too much to assert that parts of two letters 
can be made out. The character at the left is apparently Q. 
The curve at the end of the top stroke can be seen distinctly in 
the photograph published in the CIS. The top of the vertical 
stroke at the right is also plainly visible ; and the manner of the 
break between these two points suggests the top of the vertical 
cross-bar. Just at the right of this letter there appears a bit of 
nearly horizontal line, curving slightly downward at both ends. 
This might be the top of any one of the letters 3, T (or 1), t, 
y 5 £), or p. All of these traces are to be seen in the photograph 
just mentioned (as any one can satisfy himself), and I made sure 
by repeated examination of the original that in every case we 
have to do with lines carved by the stone-cutter, not with mere 
accidental abrasions. In my own opinion, the missing word is 
D*, and I would translate the whole inscription as follows: 1 

"In the month j^fiQ? 2 in the year of the accession of Bad- 
'Astart, king of the Sidonians ; for that (or, when) Bad-'Astart, 
king of the Sidonians, built this column (?) of the Sea-District 
in honor of his god 'Astart." 

I have ventured to explain the difficult word p£> (line 4) by 
the Assyrian surinnu, which appears to mean "column, pillar " ; 3 

1 As my translation differs at several points from the one given in the 
Corpus, I append the latter: " In mense . . . . in anno [regn]i regis 
Bodastrati, regis Sidoniorum, [dicavit] Bodastratus, rex Sidoniorum, 
planitiem terr[ae] [hujus] Deo suo Astartae." " Dicavit" is the trans- 
lation of a supposed verb ?3D • 

2 It is barely possible that this word should have one more letter; 
there is room for another character at the right, and the stone is some- 
what broken away at that point. In all probability, however, the gap 
was left because of the imperfection in the stone. 

3 The attempt has often been made to explain both the p|{J^ of this in- 
scription and the Assyrian surinnu by the aid of the word JO^B^, Ezra 
5:3. But the latter is merely the result of text-corruption, as the old 
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see Delitzsch, Handworterbuch, s. v. It is plain that the struc- 
ture which was "built" in this case was not a temple of any 
kind. The king, who had only just come to the throne, had 
not had time for any such building operations ; moreover, the 
word fO would then certainly have been used. But the erec- 
tion of a pillar, or monument, to 'Astart would be a very nat- 
ural proceeding on the part of the newly-crowned king. This 
monument, apparently in distinction from others already exist- 
ing, is spoken of as that ' * of the sea-district. " If my restora- 
tion of the text is correct here, we have a third form of the 
name of this district, D* Y"\i$ standing side by side with D* \T£ 
and D> pN p!f. 

There is of course nothing in all this to prove that Bad- 
'Astart the grandson of Esmun'azar is the one named in this 
last inscription. The identity of name, however, combined 
with the slight verbal coincidences, the honor paid to 'Astart at 
the beginning of the reign, and the palaeographical evidence, 
which would assign the inscriptions to approximately the same 
date, may be said to render the identification probable. 

If the sarcophagus of King Bad-'Astart should at last come 
to light, we have reason to hope that it would give us new and 
important information regarding this royal family. Both his 
predecessor and his successor on the throne were buried in 
Egyptian sarcophagi furnished with Phoenician inscriptions ; 
and it is an interesting possibility, or even probability, that 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Sidon another of the same 
kind is hidden away — unless, indeed, the fragment described by 
Clermont Ganneau in his iStudes d' Areheologie Orientals, i. 
91 ff., came from the sarcophagus of this king. 

There is new light to be expected from still another source. 
In the summer of 1901, the temple-ruin on the Auwaly was 
partially excavated by Macridy Bey, of the Imperial Ottoman 
Museum. Because of the very limited time, as well as limited 

versions prove. The Greek of our canonical Ezra renders by x°PV7^ 
(=JOJJ<)i while the Greek First Esdras has ariyv (= jOJN). Jt is tnus 
evident (though the evidence has been overlooked by all commentators 
and critics, so far as I am aware) that the original text had XlJtf, 
' roof.' The JO*J following was responsible for part of the corruption, 
which was taken over from verse 3 into verse 9. 
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funds, at his disposal, he could undertake nothing beyond a sort 
of preliminary examination of the ruin ; this, however, as I 
have heard, was thoroughly and skilfully conducted. It is to 
be hoped that the results of this trial excavation may soon be 
published, with a full description both of the building itself 
and of the many and various objects — among them a sixth stone 
bearing the same inscription as the others — which were found. 
It is also very much to be desired that the whole site be 
thoroughly excavated, and that means be taken to preserve in 
as good condition as possible this sole surviving temple of old 
Phoenicia. 



